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A GRAPHOLOGICAL PICTURE OF 
CREATIVITY AND MENTAL DISTRESS 

Lois Vaisman 

ABSTRACT: The connection between creativity and mental instability 
will be explored to highlight the stereotype, myths, and controversy sur¬ 
rounding this topic. Does the ability to create naturally segue into men¬ 
tal distress? Definitions of terms and descriptions of graphics will be 
used to clarify as well as analyze the theories. The complexity of under¬ 
standing creativity in the realm of emotionality is based on the theme 
that people with emotional difficulties are able to have quicker access to 
unconscious material, hence freer fantasies and emotional response. 
Although this is necessary for creativity, without ambition, commit¬ 
ment to work, and a tenacious need to produce, creativity is limited. 

The idea that creativity and mental distress are linked has a long history. Like most 
generalized stereotyped concepts, there is an element of truth. However, in order to 
filter out the reality from the fiction, many components need to be analyzed. When we 
factor in the discipline of handwriting analysis as the medium to evaluate both cre¬ 
ativity and mental distress, then the subject becomes more complex. 

As a Gestalt graphologist I emphasize that no one element in isolation can be 
seen as the total picture. It is the inter-relationship of the parts that tells the whole 
story. In order to understand the interface between creativity and mental illness, we 
need to look at many criteria to determine just what is creativity and what really 
defines mental illness. Just as we need to look at clusters of graphics to understand 
the total personality of the writer, the same philosophy applies to this debated subject. 

Dr. Arnold Ludwig, author of The Price of Greatness: Resolving the Creativity 
and Madness Controversy , understood the concept of totality and echoes the Gestalt 
approach. Dr. Ludwig stated that in order to predict greatness certain essential elements 
are necessary; however, “All represent integral parts of a whole. No single element in 
this template takes on special significance without reference to the whole” (p. 194). 

As we trace the history of creativity and emotional instability, two opposite 
views emerge. Aristotle wrote that the creative act was a natural event. Plato believed 
that a poet’s inspiration was “divine madness.” Each belief is supported by a roster of 
individuals who are labeled mad such as Virginia Woolf, Sylvia Plath, Eugene O’Neill, 
Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and Edvard Munch, to name a few. On the other 
hand, people who believe that creativity requires a need for discipline, control, and 
dedicated perseverance have their list of creative geniuses who are mentally healthy. 
The individuals usually cited are Johann Sebastian Bach, Henry Moore, Henri 
Matisse, Albert Einstein, and Jane Austen. 
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One of the reasons that Harvard psychiatrist Albert Rothenberg, author of 
Creativity and Madness: New Findings and Old Stereotypes , believed that people need 
to link creativity with mental dysfunction is that great accomplishments may make 
us nervous. We can either worship the individual or be jealous; either way we view 
uncanny achievement beyond our realm. By discounting the combination of perse¬ 
verance, talent, and knowledge, we may excuse ourselves by thinking that creativi¬ 
ty is innate and causes madness, which in the former case we do not have and in the 
latter case we do not want. Furthermore, Dr. Rothenberg stated that, although cre¬ 
ativity may transcend logical thought, it is rational and occurs in a conscious frame 
of mind. 


CREATIVITY DEFINED 

At this point a definition of creativity is necessary in order to understand the 
complexity of the subject. In 1990 a two-volume bibliography entitled Index of Scientific 
Writings on Creativity listed 9,968 titles of books and articles. Random House 
Dictionary defines creativity as ‘"bringing something into being, as something unique.” 

As the current literature reflects, creativity is not found only in artistic 
endeavors, but also in the domains of science, medicine, business, social reform, etc. 
If we broaden our view of creativity, then it is evident that the “arts” represent only 
one aspect of creativity. So, by definition one might find a “personally creative” indi¬ 
vidual who experiences the world in novel and original ways, but may not have pub¬ 
lic recognition. Therefore, is recognition of the creative act a necessary component? 
It is possible to explore this notion further, but in this article creativity will be viewed 
as an active, tangible act that has already received public status as a recognized artis¬ 
tic production. 

Ludwig served to enlarge the classification of creativity by including individ¬ 
uals outside of the arts. By using the Holland System, Making Vocational Choices: 
Theory of Careers , Ludwig not only categorizes professions but describes the type of 
people drawn to them, and this has been supported by John Holland’s detailed inves¬ 
tigation which repeatedly has proven to be valid and reliable. Ludwig is interested in 
only four out of the six classifications documented by Holland, the four related to pro¬ 
fessions which may produce a creative result: Artistic, Enterprising, Investigative, 
and Social. The two classifications not valid for the study of creativity are 
Conventional and Realistic occupations which reflect routine and mainstream profes¬ 
sions. By nature the artistic type has the personality preferences of these traits: 
ambiguous, free unsystematic activities that involve the manipulation of physical, 
verbal, or human materials to create artistic products, and dislike of explicit system¬ 
atic and ordered activities that require organization, documentation, and precision. 
The artist personality perceives itself as expressive, original, intuitive, noncon¬ 
formist, introspective, independent, disorderly, emotional, and creative. 
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If the working definition of creativity is limited to artistic personalities, then 
the idea of a link between mental distress and creativity may be reinforced. 

Arnold Ludwig has greatly expanded the idea of what constitutes creativity, 
and his ideas are in concert with such contemporary theoreticians as Howard 
Gardner, Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, and Albert Rothenberg. The prevailing concept is 
that there is inventiveness in all professions which can produce creative outcomes. 
Enlarging the definition of creativity to include more diversity may in fact weaken 
the link between mental distress and creativity. 

At this point let us look at some prime examples of creativity linked with sta¬ 
bility. These individuals are without any major or known episodes of mental illness. 
These personalities shown in all of the professional classifications have been consis¬ 
tently viewed as creative in their field of endeavor: Frank Lloyd Wright, Ania Ibillard, 
Nelson Rockefeller, and Erica Jong. 


MENTAL ILLNESS DEFINED 

There is a lack of specific clarity when labeling creativity, and the same prob¬ 
lem exists when mental illness is defined. According to current international psycho¬ 
logical guidelines, the standard work used to determine mental disorders is the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, Fourth Edition , known as the 
DSM-IV, which classifies a dominant mental illness as an Axis I major mental illness. 
Usually a major mental disorder has a specific natural history, with age of onset, life 
course, prognosis, and certain cardinal symptoms. Mental illness produces distress 
with impairment in one or several areas of functioning. It is usually more acute and 
may respond better to treatment. 

Personality disorders are classified as Axis II and are sometimes confused 
with mental disorders. A personality disorder is a chronic, consistent way of dealing 
with situations in a maladaptive manner, causing significant functional impairment, 
but it does not meet the criteria for a mental disorder. 

Oftentimes, a person is not aware that his or her behavior is dysfunctional. 
For example, Picasso had a consistent pattern with women that was emotionally 
destructive. However, Picasso did not experience this pattern as something atypical or 
stress-provoking for himself. Hence, although he might be called narcissistic or 
misogynistic, his behavior does not fit the category of mental illness. 

The criteria for mental illness (Axis I) include depression or other mood disor¬ 
ders, bipolar disorder, or schizophrenia. Sylvia Plath, Virginia Woolf, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Edgar Allan Poe, Vincent Van Gogh, Edna St. Vincent Mill ay Mark Rothko, 
Eugene O’Neill, and Thomas Wolfe have been diagnosed with a mental disorder. 

The handwritings of Thomas Wolfe, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edvard Munch, 
and J.C. (the potential candidate for bipolar illness manic episode) will be described as 
examples of mental illness. 
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CREATIVITY AS A BALM FOR MENTAL DISTRESS 

Graham Greene stated, “Writing is a form of therapy; sometimes I wonder how 
all those who do not write, compose, or paint can manage to escape the madness, 
melancholia, the panic fear which is inherent in a human situation.” 

Many individuals who have studied the creative personality believe that “cre¬ 
ative activity serves to alleviate emotional pain” (Storr, p. 77). Philip Sandblom wrote 
that creating a product has a therapeutic effect. By and large the artistic expression 
helps the individual develop a sense of worth and garner self-esteem. In general, the 
literature reflects the view that a creative person has access to a complex way of cop¬ 
ing and is motivated to create. For creative work, access to the inner realm of the psy¬ 
che is essential. But so is a strong functioning ego capable of judgment, inhibition of 
immediate impulses, persistence, and control (Storr, p. 214). 

In reviewing the theories about creativity and mental illness, several salient 
points can be made: 

1. As a group, creative artists displayed much higher levels of mental illness than 
did their counterparts in other occupations. The highest incidence of depression 
and psychosis was in poets (see Ludwig for statistical data). 

2. Ludwig and Storr do not feel mental illness enhances creativity; on the contrary, 
it limits, or stops short its productivity. 

3. Kay Redfield Jamison, psychologist and author who recently publicly acknowl¬ 
edged her own bipolar illness, believes that mental illness may enhance artistic 
vision. It is also interesting to note that a person in the stages of a manic episode 
will display a verbal skill with punning, rhyming, and play on words, indicating 
that the biological condition of mania accesses certain language areas of the brain. 

4. Ludwig believes that creative people who are mentally ill are by default in the 
arts rather than in a more structured profession. 

5. Many clinicians feel that any condition that makes one feel like an outsider, be 
it physical ailment, race, sexual orientation, etc., is the motivating force for that 
person to become an artist. “Anything that gives you the sense that the world 
you see isn’t the world that others see can motivate you to want to tell your own 
story” (Discover, Oct. 1996, p. 81). Oscar Wilde would be a prime example of 
such an individual, as a homosexual in Victorian England. 

Given these guidelines for a graphological picture of creativity and mental 
distress, it is important to recall the words of Ludwig: “No single element in this tem¬ 
plate for predicting true greatness takes on special significance without reference to 
the others.” All the graphics represent integral parts of the whole. 

Those of us who grapple with the human condition without the benefit of an 
artistic form of expression can find some solace in the words of psychiatrist James 
Master son: “There is a form of creativity that has nothing to do with artistic talent. It 
is the personal creativity of the real self that can make original, unique and effective 
rearrangements of one’s own interior life, which are in turn expressed outwardly in 
new, more adaptive and harmonious ways of living” (p. 229). 
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CREATIVE PERSONALITIES (MENTALLY STABLE) 

Creativity in emotionally secure individuals is a good starting point before the 
graphologist moves into the realm of psychopathology. By establishing the graphic 
criteria for mentally stable handwritings, a baseline of functionality is analyzed. The 
study of wellness plays an important role in recognizing what are the components of 
health. It is from this “copybook” of graphologically balanced script that we developed 
the principles of function over dysfunction. 


Frank Lloyd Wright (1867-1959), Figure 1: American architect, designed the 
Guggenheim Museum. Graphics consist of angular writing in a rapid script. There is 
strong, firm pressure and a vertical or gentle right slant which shows a firmness of 
character, decisiveness, and tendency to impose one’s own decisions. The writer 
demonstrates will power and control over his sentimentality. The virile nature as well 
as developed professional attitudes dominate the handwriting. The small compacted 
and squeezed writing indicates the ability to concentrate one’s forces to achieve goals. 
The graphic triangles coupled with firm pressure indicate a desire to command and 
impose one’s ideas. Wright has a tendency for stubbornness, obstinacy, or authoritar¬ 
ianism. The sharp pointed strokes display an acuteness of intelligence, a penetrating 
and vivid mind, inventiveness, and ability to untangle complicated problems. In addi¬ 
tion, the script details the ability to criticize and analyze others as well as oneself. 
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Figure 1: Frank Lloyd Wright, reproduced from Library of Congress 
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Ania Teillard (1889-1978), Figures 2a and 2b: German-born, lived in France, and is 
known as a French graphologist. She studied with Ludwig Klages and Max Pulver. 
Teillard authored over 70 articles and published her first book in 1929. The Soul and 
Handwriting: A Treatise on Graphology Based on Analytical Psychology was translat¬ 
ed into English by Ed O’Neill. Teillard also incorporated her friend Carl Jung’s psy¬ 
chological concepts and typology into her graphological work. Her script has well-bal¬ 
anced and nurtured forms which show creative imagination, productivity, and a sense 
of values. The firm pressure indicates stability, maturity, strength of character, and 
resistance to influence. The ample resilient forms show open-mindedness. The script 
appears creative, enthusiastic, intuitive, and aesthetic. Arcades represent individual¬ 
ism, pride, and poise. Many writers and artists have arches in the upper zone showing 
originality of conception and ideas. Ludwig Klages stated that garland writers have 
the ability to recognize the value of other people’s work; garland writers have a rich 
emotional world, devotion and compassion, graceful inner harmony, modesty, discre¬ 
tion, and clarity of thought. The six elements of form level are seen in Teillard’s writ¬ 
ing: originality, organization, spontaneity, dynamism, harmony, and rhythm. Dynamic 
elements are usually positive signs of feeling of well-being, ability to achieve, love of 
life, optimism, quick thinking, and need of air and space. Spontaneous graphic pat¬ 
terns relate to confidence in self and others. The script has many combined and origi¬ 
nal forms produced by the rapid and simplified connection of two or three letters of one 
word. The rightward slant, along with other positive graphics, demonstrates an easy 
communication with others. This natural, pastose stroke writing has a natural ease, 
which indicates that the Teillard script is highly functional as well as highly creative. 

NIA TEILLARD Ot ' S**- 
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Figure 2a: Ania Teillard. (Original reduced to 95%). 
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Figure 2b: Ania Teillard (Original reduced to 70%.) 
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Nelson Rockefeller (1908-1979), Figure 3: American politician and governor of New 
York, overseer of Museum of Modern Art, policy advisor for Latin America and the 
U.N. His political mentor was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Graphics: speed, vitality, 
and dynamic movement characterize this spontaneously organized script. The upper 
zone shows his mental creativity. His extensive movement displays his extroversive 
and imposing personality. Rockefeller projects a strong sense of instinctive, libido 
energy. His prolonged upper and lower extensions indicate not only extroversion but 
a need for change. His ambitious tendencies are very strong, and supported by his 
high energy level. His intuition is shown by firm and simplified extensions, space 
between letters, and garlands in the letter “n” in “change.” The garland is the open 
receptivity and desire to assimilate information. The pressure shows his vitality and 
enjoyment of experiences. Robust writing which is pressed down, rapid, decisive, con¬ 
stant, spontaneous and taut, wide and well-sustained indicates a natural productivity 
with strong activity and energy. Self-confidence with strength of character. Original, 
fast, and expressive. 
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Figure 3: Nelson Rockefeller, (Original reduced to 90%.) 
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Erica Jong (b. 1944), Figure 4: Author of six best-selling books including Fear of 
Flying, seven books of poetry, a children’s book, and a memoir of her friendship with 
Henry Miller. According to the Holland classification, a poet is artistic, enterprising, 
and social. Graphics: simplified script with an emphasis on upper-zone elaboration. 
The upper zone shows independence of thinking, with a sense of adventurousness. 
There is an expanded quality to the script with the horizontal extensive movement 
that shows imagination, sense of artistic sensibilities, and creative nature. Easy com¬ 
munication. Animated script—extroversion, ambition, with richness of imagination 
and intensity of life. Social adaptability. Arabesques—flying curves covering the word 
or letter in the upper zone may show the writer is only too happy to demonstrate or 
prove his or her superiority. If arabesques are underneath, the writer is obliging, 
graceful. The lasso is a horizontal flying stroke, curving and returning to form a 
large loop, which shows a certain egoism, and in women a coquetry. 
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Figure 4: Erica Jong 
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CREATIVITY AND MENTAL ILLNESS 

Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938), Figures 5a and 5b: American author of Look Homeward 
Angel and You Can’t Go Home Again, published after his death. Wolfe received his mas¬ 
ters from Harvard and taught Enghsh at N.Y.U. between 1924 and 1930. Wolfe’s writ¬ 
ing has been criticized for its apparent lack of discipline and artistic control. Some crit¬ 
ics believe that his novels were a torrent of undigested details that needed extensive 
editing to become a book. Wolfe stood six feet six inches tall and spoke with a lisp. 

Graphics: heavy displaced terminal strokes. It is the progressive thickening of 
any end stroke stopping to form a club ending. As a general indication, it is the accu¬ 
mulation of energy from strong emotions and passions which may have more than 
one outlet. (Wolfe was a drinker, and sexually promiscuous.) It also shows the need to 
impose one’s own ideas and wishes at any cost. Triangle lower zone—sexual hostility, 
a way of treating women as either madonnas or whores. The extensive movement of 
the letters combined with disorderly handwriting may indicate an impulsiveness and 
excessive activity. It is also inhibition overcompensated by exhibitionism. Prolonged 
extensions of both the upper and lower zone show his need for change, lack of organ¬ 
ization of energy and activities, false judgment, and finally emotional and/or mental 
imbalance. Writing has a carried-away feeling. His g’s, like figure eights, are typical¬ 
ly found in scripts with literary quality. 



Figure 5a: Thomas Wolfe 
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Figure 5b: Thomas Wolfe 
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Disorganized and irregular, this script two years before his death may indi¬ 
cate the residual physiological effects of alcoholism. Irregularity also corresponds 
with an unhappy inner life. Regressive strokes like the V in “saw” show lack of con¬ 
sideration. The writer is concerned about his own problems and rather indifferent to 
the needs of others. Many blunt finals show his bitterness, yet in spite of signs of tal¬ 
ent there are few signs of intuition. And the slurring of words like “company,” “kind,” 
and “any” show a certain evasive quality. 

Masterson wrote, “Wolfe had little capacity for genuine intimacy and little 
autonomy, he was impulsive and disorganized with little ability to take charge of him¬ 
self and his life. The themes of reunion and merger, fear of loss of self, distancing, 
depression, and self-destructive behavior dominated his life and literary works.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892-1950), Figures 6a and 6b: American poet. She wrote 
her first poem at age five, read Shakespeare before the age of nine, had her first poem 
accepted by a national magazine at age 14, and had won several poetry awards by age 
18. Dr. Jamison classified her as having a bipolar disorder which included a serious 
breakdown and psychiatric hospitalization. 

The small compressed script with a depressed middle zone shows her introver¬ 
sion, isolation, and inner involvement, with little ability to communicate with others. 
The pastosity with the lack of vitality spell a rich world of fantasy, but a detached con¬ 
nection with people. The final strokes that are heavy back slashes show her self-defeat¬ 
ing, suicidal cutting through herself. The blurred strokes may indicate her depression. 





Figure 6a: Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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Figure 6b: Edna St. Vincent Millay, (Original reduced to 90%.) 


Edvard Munch (1863-1944), Figure 7: Norwegian artist. Suffered from severe anxiety 
and tuberculosis. Once arrested for fighting. He was hospitalized on several occasions 
for his psychiatric illness. Munch once remarked that his illness is part of his art. In 
his 81 years of life, Munch produced over 50,000 drawings and paintings. Munch 
once declared, “Without illness and anxiety I would have been a rudderless ship.” 
Sandblom wrote that Munch’s “work was influenced by a morbid, schizophrenic state 
of mind.” This picture with its agitated strokes reveals an innermost feeling of panic 
and remoteness from other human beings. Note his awkward signature, disjointed, 
with the combination of curve and angle on the “M,” the curve turning inward and 
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self-protective and the angle/anger being turned out into the world. The middle bar of 
the “E” is elongated, piercing him in the middle and moving retrogressive to the left, 
indicating a sort of rumination and worries about his own problems. Munch’s moth¬ 
er died when he was five and his sister became his surrogate mother, and she died 
when he was 15. Depression, loneliness, and alcoholism plagued him. His work 
repeats over and over the feelings of loss and the panic of separation. He stated that 
he never loved, although he could experience passion. At age 45 he developed delu¬ 
sions of persecution and hallucinations. He was hospitalized for eight months; how¬ 
ever, he was able to recover and continued with his art. 



Figure 7: Edvard Munch, signature and picture 
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J.C. (Julie - City Arts), Figures 8a and 8b: American late 20s artist. Two samples writ¬ 
ten about one month apart. The artist won a commission for a municipal art project. 
However, she was difficult to work with, nasty, demanding, and concerned that she 
was being taken advantage of. The sample dated 9-13, although showing large letters, 
allows enough air and space to temper her dramatic presentation. The second sample, 
dated 10-18, has an intrusive quality with no space, with angles that fall off the page. 
Possibly the beginning of a manic phase, typified by goal-directed activities. 





/ 








Figure 8a: J.C., dated 9-13, 

(Original reduced to 85%.) 
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